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ness, capitalized or funded experience, the positive equipment of 
instincts and habits by which consciousness (reflective conscious- 
ness?) performs its function of mediating further experience." 
(Parentheses mine.) 

The author clearly shows the futility of the metaphysical 
opposition of pluralism and monism, materialism and spiritualism, 
since these are logical determinations, working conceptions within 
experience. 

In a few spots the style grows a little Spencerian, e.g., the 
definition of an organism (p. 103) and the sentence at the top of 
p. 109. But usually it is clear and forcible. 

A. W. Moore 

The University of Chicago 



Parenthood and Race Culture. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., 
Ch.B., F.Z.R. Edin. New York : Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 
Pp. xv-f-389. 
In the words of the author, "the present volume seeks to supply 
what is undoubtedly a real need at the present day — a general 
introduction to eugenics which is at least considered and respon- 
sible." The book may be a responsible statement of what the 
eugenists are thinking, but it certainly is not "considered." Dr. 
Saleeby is apparently a man with one idea, so much so that his 
style is exceedingly bumptious, always intolerant, and sometimes 
downright vulgar. For egotistical cocksureness, we have rarely 
seen anything to surpass this supposedly scientific book. His scorn 
for "that lethal chamber," the English Parliament, and for the 
"politicians" (there are no statesmen, and will not be any until the 
eugenists are placed in charge) is exceeded only by his contempt 
for the economists. He constantly reiterates Ruskin's dictum that 
there is no wealth but life, and seems to suppose that every econo- 
mist will take issue. Dr. Saleeby's knowledge of economics and 
economists apparently comes to an abrupt conclusion with Nassau, 
Sr., and the Manchester School. It seems popular in some quarters 
to take a fling at the economists. It is an egregious error however 
to suppose that economists do not realize the value of human life — 
of the right kind — fully as much as any other group of thinkers. 
Who will more often be found, for instance, in the United States, 
among the advocates of a national health bureau, a national child 
bureau, or more modern accident liability, than the economists? 
But of all this the author is in dense ignorance. 
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In general, of course, the author holds closely to the doctrine 
of the non-inheritance of acquired characters, although he recog- 
nizes that some sociological writers have carried that doctrine to 
lengths which Weismann never intended it should go. Dr. Saleeby 
is led on the one hand into a needless harangue against Lamarckism, 
for assuredly no one supposes "that if you educate the parents, the 
child will begin where the parents leave off," and at the same time 
he in practical effect ignores the influence of what for want of a 
better name we call social heredity. Only as an afterthought 
(P- 1 57)> an d when he is insisting upon the duties of motherhood 
as the primary sphere of woman, does he come near recognizing 
the power of social environment. It is natural for the eugenists 
to belittle the power of "nurture" because Galton himself has 
always done so. Moreover, Dr. Saleeby is no more able than the 
other eugenics enthusiasts to appreciate the initial difficulty, in both 
theory and practice, of distinguishing in any individual or any 
stock the characters due to organic heredity and those due to 
family and social tradition, custom, education, etc. This one fact 
should make us wary of accepting the conclusions of writers, like 
the present author, whose enthusiastic discipleship outruns their 
scientific reason. 

No more does Dr. Saleeby realize, or at least present to his 
readers, the inadequacy of our knowledge of human heredity. 
There is no suggestion as to what eugenics will be able to do should 
mutation prove a basic method of evolution. He does not point 
out the difficulties in the way of sexual selection should mutations 
prove the only stable variations, nor does he see the difficulty of 
recognizing a true mutant. He seems never to have heard of 
physiologic selection, and he gives an entirely inadequate discussion 
of Mendelism as it affects the problem of eugenics. He does 
however recognize the significance of isolation and propinquity in 
narrowing the field of choice in mating. 

Dr. Saleeby regards woman as primarily and essentially a child- 
bearer. Anything which interferes in any way with the maternal 
functions of woman broadly speaking is detrimental to the race. 
He, however, is far less narrow on this question than some writers. 
His view of the maternal function of woman is a broad one, in- 
cluding education, but he leaves us somewhat uncertain how far 
he regards her as a human being, a part of the race, and how far 
only a propagator of it. 
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His views on the family and upon social sympathy are in them- 
selves consistent and rational, but they only go to show how skil- 
fully eugenics has to shy around its own logic. 

It is deeply to be regretted that a book of this kind, put out to 
popularize the subject and to educate the public to the thought of 
eugenics, should not have been written in a more balanced manner; 
it is possible for a book to be popular and yet scientific, but this one 
is certainly not the latter. 

The book contains a suggestive bibliography and a good index. 

A. B. Wolfe 



The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. By 
Ernest Linn Talbert. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1910. 50 cents. 
This monograph by Dr. Talbert criticizes the social philosophy 
of Hegel and Marx in the light of functional logic and psychology. 
Dr. Talbert has no difficulty in showing that both of these social 
philosophies are quite out of accord with what we know now of 
human nature and human society. In both, as he shows, a false 
emphasis, upon the idea, in the case of Hegel, upon economic facts, 
in the case of Marx, has lead to the distorting of their theories of 
social evolution. Because both Marx and Hegel fail to take a 
functional view, their systems are in both cases fatalistic. Both 
are also absolutistic, revolutionary, and one-sided. Dr. Talbert 
especially has no difficulty in showing that Marx's idea of the rigid 
determination of social evolution by inevitable economic forces in 
a foreseen direction has no scientific foundation, and that the whole 
theory is due to the over-abstraction of the economic from the 
complex of mutual conditioning forces in the social life. Many of 
the things which Dr. Talbert says in criticism of Marx's social 
philosophy have, of course, already been said by Marx's other critics, 
and it is doubtful if the principles of functional logic which Dr. 
Talbert rests his case upon add any force to his criticism. Never- 
theless, the monograph is a valuable one, and should be read not 
only by all open-minded socialists who are looking for possible 
fallacies in Marx's theories, but also by all sociologists who are 
interested in the development of a scientific method which con- 
forms to the principles of modern logic, and is adequate to deal 
with the problems of social organizations and evolution. 

C. A. E. 



